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Preface And 
Acknowledgements 


This exhibit draws together several 
threads that connect the late 
Albert Franck, the Art Gallery of 
Ontario and the Toronto 
community. 

Albert Franck was one of the 
first people in Toronto to recognize 
that old houses are not just waiting 
developer fodder but that they 
make a specific cityscape. This 
view, part of the long Dutch tradi- 
tion which he brought with him 
when he came to this city in 1926, 
enabled him to appreciate that 
Toronto was not “another 
Chicago” or a “Canadian Detroit” 
ora photocopied anything, but a 
place with an unmistakable style of 
its own—a style which 1s most 
evident in the houses that line its 
streets. (Is there any other place 
in the world which has exactly that 
combination of brick houses, 
sharply sloping roofs, verandahs 
with wood balustrades that 
characterizes Toronto?) 

Like artists in all times, Albert 
Franck used that vision to enable 
others to see in a new way. What 


had looked merely commonplace, 
or even ugly, became vital and very 
special; it would not be hyperbolic 
to say that, in this subtle but 
marked way, Franck has a place 
among those who irrevocably 
influenced our perceptions. He was 
never seduced by the easy and 
merely picturesque—but worked 
constantly to help us visualize a 
smaller, more humane, version of 
this city: houses so close that they 
often appear to be propped up 
against each other, almost shabby 
houses which, exhausted, have 
long since given up pretensions. He 
did not imbue these with ersatz 
charm but brought to his work an 
honesty and genuine warmth 
which, as all of us who knew him 
understood, were the hallmarks of 
the man himself. 

The houses that Albert Franck 
painted were, happily, not isolated 
but were integral parts of down- 
town neighbourhoods and it is the 
existence of these neighbourhoods 
that also distinguishes Toronto in a 
very special fashion. No metropolis 
of equivalent size has such a variety 
of distinctive residential areas, so 
close to the city’s core. Preserva- 
tion of the neighbourhoods has 
now become a political and social 
aim and the fact that it is still 
frequently possible to preserve 
neighbourhoods in Toronto evokes 
the envy of many less fortunate 
cities in our own and other 
countries. 

The Laidlaw gallery where 
A Tribute to Albert Franck is 
hung was part of this institution 
when it was The Art Gallery of 
Toronto. When the show closes in 
November the gallery will be 
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handed over to the contractors to 
be refurbished in time for an 
auspicious moment in the history 
of the Art Gallery—the opening 
of the new buildings in 1974. I can 
think of no more appropriate 
closing to this part of our history 
than this Tribute to Albert Franck. 
I would like to thank Albert 
Franck’s widow, Florence Vale 
Franck, who constantly helped 
and encouraged us in our 
plans for the exhibition, and 
Harold Town who assisted in the 
selection of works and kindly 
wrote the introduction to the 
catalogue. I am grateful to 
our curator of contemporary art, 
Alvin Balkind, who, immediately 
after his appointment, threw 
himself energetically into the 
organization of this show 
which he has assembled and 
presented in an extremely short 
space of time. Special thanks 
are due to Dr. Richard J. 
Wattenmaker, our chief curator, 
who promoted the idea of the 
exhibition and supported it at a 
time when there was no 
curator of contemporary art on 
the staff to do so. I also thank 
Mayor David Crombie for 
opening the exhibition; 
Kay Kritzwiser and Mr. H. Robb 
for their invaluable assistance. 
Finally, special gratitude is 
extended to the lenders of the 
pictures without whose 
cooperation the exhibition would 
not have been possible. 
William J. Withrow 
Director 
Art Gallery of Ontario 


Albert Franck— 
House Painter 
(1899-1973) 


by Harold Town 


Albert Franck was a meat and 
potatoes painter whose work tasted 
like caviar. Shortly before his 
death in February 1973 at the 
Riverdale Hospital, he gazed out 
the window and said to his friend 
George Kerrigan, ““You must do 
something about those clouds, 
George. They don’t match the 
landscape.” 

Franck’s love of old Toronto was 
always with him. He had a third 
eye and its vision was focused on 
red brick, tired wood that knew 
the worm and arthritic trees 
standing cold in the snow. Albert’s 
personality matched his subjects: 
he was friendly, unpretentious and 
comfortable. His bald head, 
slightly set to starboard, thrust 
out from his portly body and his 
myopic eyes (boiled onions, as he 
called them) played games behind 
thick glasses. He moved as delib- 
erately as a coal barge. An 
objective catalogue of his physical 
characteristics would, in an ordin- 
ary man, have been as attractive 
as the parking lots that ate up his 
subject. Yet in Franck all his 
singular failings became corporate 
strengths. He was simultaneously 
an old world martinet and a 
capricious joker, an elegant 
linguist or a raunchy scatologist, 

a fierce enemy or a gentle Santa 
Claus and a faithful husband with 
a rare eye for the charms of other 
ladies. His shiny pate managed to 
seem equally proper wearing a 
cracked egg, deerstalker, beret or 
a champagne cork. 


Albert Jacques had style; a style 
that was particularly evident at 
parties. He brought an entire 
country with him, his presence was 
a corduroy castle with a moat, in 
which his wit skinny dipped. 

During a visit to New York he 
sat on a marble bench by the pool 
in the Frick Museum. The rest of 
us scattered about were strangers in 
a foreign land. Albert was Mr. 
Frick reincarnate—he owned the 
building and, though it was for- 
bidden, I waited for him to light 
a cigar and tell the butler to call 
his broker. 

Asa child in the ancient Dutch 
town of Middelburg, he knew the 
luxury of a twenty-four room 
house situated around a flowered 
courtyard next to his father’s 
jewellery store. The walls of red 
plush displayed Ming and Delft 
china and Queen Wilhelmina’s 
great iron crest hung above the 
glazed canopy over the door. Years 
later, after working on a tea plan- 
tation in Java and travelling much 
of the world, he watched his first 
born die because he could not 
afford proper medical attention, 
and heard himself referred to asa 
foreigner while other men got the 
jobs he deserved. 

Forty-five years ago Toronto 
was a crabbed place. In the first 
years of his marriage he sold other 
people’s paintings at Eaton’s and 
Simpson’s. Finally, in a complete 
break with his proper background, 
he moved his family to a row house 
on Gerrard Street (with a shop 
window) just about where Heming- 
way once lived. This was the Village 





then, the one and only real Bohemia 
that Toronto has ever known. 

I first met the Francks, Albert, 
his wife Florie and daughter 
Anneke, in the Village. They were 
sneaking past the wolf snarling at 
their door by making Christmas 
cards and selling the odd painting. 
Albert did picture restorations in a 
tiny enchanted kitchen where 
turpentine fraternized on the same 
shelf with salad oil, gum arabic 
nuzzled the sugar and damar var- 
nish took a shine to the pickled 
onions. Albert could be seen patch- 
ing the mutilated features of a man 
in lace, while inches away Florie 
would be stirring stew to life. 

They were part of the authentic 
Village, crowded with people 
totally unaware of eccentricity as a 
commodity. Willie Fedio, the boy- 
faced lamp maker, told a local 
furrier trying to buy his shop to 
‘go home, take a hot bath, have a 
warm glass of milk, get into bed, 
pull up the covers... and then 
I'll tell you the price.”’ 

There was an Oriental whore 
house around the corner on 
Elizabeth Street. ““Why worry, see 
Madam Alice” lived next door and 
read tea leaves or cockroaches, 
whichever fell into your cup first. 
Anneke Franck continually tried to 
show Jack and Nancy Pocock’s pet 
skunk Lavendar to her school 
chums from Central Tech, but it 
was always under the couch. She 
sold her first drawing to a steel 
baron from Hamilton for a dollar 
-——it was of a naked lady who ran 


by their door one day and later told 
the judge she was invisible. The 
Dennys lived across the road... 
father played Bulldog Drummond 
on the c.B.c., mother made a career 
of dyeing her hair and Pilgrim, their 
son, wore open toed sandals for all 
seasons and confided loudly to any- 
one that his parents weren’t 
married. He went back to England, 
married a girl called Goat and 
became a Druid. The great Ken 
Dawson, whose patrician face 
belonged to the court of the 
Medicis, was the unofficial mayor, 
historian and possessed a wit so dry 
it made the Sahara seem a watering 
hole. There was always something 
doing and joining was easy. It could 
be Sid Katz leaping up and down in 
the street celebrating the arrival of 
his first born or a Hollywood style 
waterfight complete with photog- 
rapher John Steele’s flood lights. 
Fred Varley, Willie and Stevie 
McCrow (undisputed leaders on 
the Grenville Street Bohemia), 
Emmanuel Hahn, Albert and Anne 
Pratz, Bob Ross, Floyd Chalmers, 
Harold Sumberg, Bill Newcombe, 
John Adaskin, Leonard Brooks, 
Jack Nicholls... you never knew 
who would be at the Francks’ 
or when. Their ratty little house 
glowed with a special charm. 
Pickled herring strained to get ona 
plate, obscenities were always new, 
the piano keys hardly had time to 
cool, three to a chair, raconteurs 
exceeded themselves, women were 
praised extravagantly, flights of 
fancy left on a regular schedule, 
and mortal enemies managed 
glistening smiles that made their 
backs ache. Sometimes a customer 
behind the hastily drawn curtain 


that made the miniscule front room 
a shop would join in. Nothing was 
planned and all of it was done on 
hot tea. 

The Francks were a magnet for 
younger painters such as Oscar 
Cahen, Walter Yarwood and my- 
self, and were touting Kazuo Naka- 
mura before anyone heard of him. 
Visiting the Francks on or before 
an important occasion became an 
unpublished tradition. Gerry and 
Sheila Gladstone came unan- 
nounced directly from their wed- 
ding at City Hall to 94 Gerrard and 
within seconds a heaping tray of 
food appeared—it was their 
wedding feast. Much later, at 90 
Hazelton in the new Yorkville 
Village, which followed the 
Francks from Gerrard, Mickey 
Lester, the disc jockey, who once 
referred to Albert in the days when 
he did restorations as ‘‘the Old 
Dutch Cleanser’, pounded on the 
door in a state of ten per cent 
inebriation and ninety percent 
shock, casually supported on one 
finger by Lord Athol Layton, the 
wrestler. Mickey, a professional 
bachelor, was to be hitched next 
day and needed to touch the 
Francks before going to the 
marital block. 

Albert knew his greatest success 
and fame while living at 90 
Hazelton, yet both the houses that 
I knew him in had a quality of 
warmth, intimacy and love that I 
have encountered nowhere else... 
an environment easily able to 
accommodate a belch or Joy Per- 
fume, diamonds or a hooker’s 
rhinestones, daisies or orchids. The 
food somehow tasted better, drinks 
went more directly to the heart and 
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good memories crowded out the 
bad. Phonies never looked worse 
and real people, such as Teddy 
Pope, bloomed in fantasies that 
included prefab cement teepees. 
Joyce Davidson was lovelier in that 
living room than ever before and 
all of us had warmed ourselves by 
Walter Yarwood as he glowed red 
as a hot country stove. At the 
height of her fame Juliette was 
often in the kitchen doing the 
dishes, affectionately referred to by 
one and all as “‘that Uke broad’, 
and Jock Carrol, the master of the 
deeply felt pen, could be found 
making a drawing of a dog that 
was a dog. 

Albert’s love of place—his fav- 
ourite chair, his library as he called 
the packed larder, his easel always 
in the same spot just so far from 
the record player, the kitchen a few 
feet from his palette where vinegar 
instead of turps readied a herring 
for the stomach rather than canvas, 
his beloved cut-off switch for the TV 
commercials, curling around cigars 
open so as to dry in the Dutch 
manner, the flowers he had just 
bought Florie, the walls barely 
visible between pictures that passed 
before his court of final judgement, 
some to hang permanently, others 
to go to market to pay for more 
Dutch clove cheese and Italian cut 
veal or the many varieties of coffee 
in which he floated ice cubes—all 
this custom and family tradition 
radiates from his paintings. 

There was quiet evolution to a 
Franck home. No decorator quick- 
ness or overnight decisions, just 
lots of treasures and sometimes 
strange stuff that fitted together, a 
jigsaw puzzle of the heart. 
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Albert Franck’s sense of time as 
servant rather than master of life is 
what permeated his work and gave 
it magic. Though people rarely 
appeared in his paintings, they lived 
and died, loved and cried behind 
the windows and doors of his 
houses. His buildings knew the 
scamper of a squirrel in the eaves- 
trough and the scratching of a 
mouse behind the lath and had that 
special odour that comes from a 
hot iron on wind-blown laundry 
and chili cooking on the stove in 
the fall. These streets were ordinary 
—wet, cracked and worn by the 
heaving of frost, the cutting of a 
horse’s hoof, the braking of a car 
and the inevitable digging by 

utility workmen. People had moved 
in and moved out, been forgotten 
or remembered and except for fresh 
paint or a new garage things 
remained as they were. 

Unlike many figurative painters, 
Franck masters the proper order of 
objects as they recede from the 
picture plane. Rarely does the 
background challenge the fore- 
ground of his work—he digs few of 
the pot holes which violate the two- 
dimensional skin of most realistic 
painting. Franck’s perspective is 
generally false, and recedes dra- 
matically from the picture plane, a 
characteristic derived from his use 
of colour slides, those cameos of 
his world, that determined the 
formal direction of his work. (The 
influence of photography on the 
work of Degas has never been fully 
understood. In this regard Franck 
was part of a tradition already over 
a hundred years old.) 





Snow remained to the end of 
Franck’s career, a challenge. It was 
important to his youth in Holland 
for it meant ice and the freedom of 
skating for miles over the frozen 
canals, the same canals in which he 
first learned to swim. For Franck, 
athletic activity was a prologue to 
escape from family tradition. He 
had to find a place that he could 
make his own, a city where history 
was unheard of. The snow in 
Franck’s work is city snow, dirty 
snow, a kind of heavenly debris 
which glistens like a debutante’s 
dress for a little while then turns to 
the underarm grey that is the city’s 
winter coat. 

At one point in his career he 
tried to worry bricks into age with 
his brush and scumble wood to rot; 
yet his instincts told him this was 
not the way. He knew too much 
finesse would falsify his intent. His 
paintings, Old Vine, 1959 and On 
Gerrard Street East, 1969, demon- 
strate he was capable of bravura 
brush work, yet he drove himself to 
a nearly primitive restriction of 
technical display. His later works 
are reductions in which a muted 
colour scheme accented with 
judicious touches of brilliant pig- 
ment imply a greater range of hue 
than is actually present. The self- 
effacing brush work is hung on 
simply compositional grids that 
remind one of his great Dutch 
predecessors. 

At his death Albert Franck was 
still searching for that perfection 
which removes sweat and struggle 
from his work, while simultan- 
eously making the act of painting 
more difficult. His was the right 





Florence and Albert Franck, 1928 


way. He continued to reduce and 
refine his work, true to his own 
view of reality. 

Cézanne said, ““Look at that 
cloud! I would like to be able to 
paint that!” 

Albert Franck might well have 
said, “‘Look at those streets! I 
would like to be able to paint 
them!” 

However Albert Jacques Franck, 
the painter, cannot be explained by 
a technical discussion of his work. 
He is understood in his love for 
Florie, the woman who bit his ear 
when he was instructor at the Oak- 
wood swimming pool. In 1924 
Franck was long distance swim- 
ming champ of Belgium, a trade 
that requires persistence, and 
Florence Vale, a sunny romantic 
girl who played organ in church 
and dreamed of knights in armour, 
soon became his wife. While at 
Mount Sinai Hospital someone 
brought him a Playboy magazine. 
He thumbed it briefly before tossing 
it contemptuously aside and said, 
after forty-three years of marriage, 
“lve got better than that at 
home.” 

Albert wanted only one woman 
and he required only one house— 
no cottages or farms. He had one 
vision of old streets soaked in 
memory and human experience. 
Albert stuck to things, his loves, 
his friendships, his dislikes, and 
this determination has forced us, 
as Robert Fulford has stated, to 
understand and finally see our 
recent past. 


The original version of this essay was 
first published in Toronto Life, May 1973. 
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1 .Angelo’s, 1955 
Oil on canvas board, 24 x 20 in. 
Mr. J. G. Geikie, Oshawa, 
Ontario 


2.Back of The Chelsea Shop 
(Gerrard Street West), 1963 
Oil on masonite, 277% x 32 %% in. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ken Mair, 
Markham, Ontario 


3.Back of Berkeley Street, 1965 
Oil on masonite, 12 x 10 in. 
Florence Vale Franck, Toronto 


4 Backyard on Baldwin Street, 1964 
Oil on masonite, 30 x 24 in. 
Rodman Hall Art Centre, 

St. Catharines, Ontario 


5.Backyard on Bleecker Street, 1966 
Oil on masonite, 24 x 20 in. 
Private Collection 


6.Backyard on Bleecker Street, 1969 
Oil on masonite, 30 x 20 in. 
Dr. and Mrs. Alain Prat, 
Senneville, Quebec 


7.Backyard on Carlton Street, 1969 
Oil on masonite, 24 x 20 in. 
Private Collection 


8.Backyard on Phoebe Street, 1967 
Oil on masonite, 16 x 117% in. 
Florence Vale Franck, Toronto 


9 .Backyards on Massey Street, 1966 
Oil on masonite, 24 x 36 in. 
Dr. J. Egan, Keswick, Ontario 


10.Behind Gerrard Street East, 1965 
Oil on masonite, 24 x 20 in. 
Dr. and Mrs. W. B. Hanley, 
Toronto 


11.Behind Huron Street, 1966 
Oil on masonite, 24 x 20 in. 
Mr. and Mrs. B. Orenstein, 
Willowdale, Ontario 
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12.Behind Massey Street, 1966 
Oil on masonite, 24 x 181, in. 
York University, Toronto 


13.Behind Power Street, 1963 
Oil on masonite, 231%, x 2915, in. 
Gift from the McLean Foundation 
Art Gallery of Ontario, Toronto 


14 Behind Suffolk Street, 1969 
Oil on masonite, 24, x 36¥, in. 
Mr. and Mrs. John F. Marshall, 
Toronto 


15 Behind Sword Street, 1966 
Oil on masonite, 30 x 24 in. 
John J. Denison, Toronto 


16.Behind Wellesley Street East, 1969 
Oil on masonite, 39 x 283/, in. 
Rosemarie Farmer, York Mills, 
Ontario 


17.Cloisters, University College, 1961 
Oil on masonite, 29 x 26 in. 
Jessie and Percy Waxer, Toronto 


18.34 Darcy Street, 1971 
Oil on masonite, 16 x 12 in. 
Florence Vale Franck, Toronto 


19.Eastern Entrance, 1956 
Oil on masonite, 20 x 24 in. 
Captain and Mrs. Walter Davies, 
Alliston, Ontario 


20.Elizabeth Street, 1950 
Oil on canvas board, 16 x 20 in. 
Mr. C. P. Fell, Don Mills, Ontario 


21.Heliconian Club, 1956 
Oil on masonite, 347% x 283, in. 
Mr. Robert Grimson, Toronto 


22.House on Isabella Street, 1962 
Oil on masonite, 30% x 24% in. 
Nicholas and Margaret Fodor, 
Toronto 


23.House on Wellington Street West, 
1966 
Oil on masonite, 40 x 35 in. 
Mrs. J. W. Brennan, Toronto 


24.Huron Street at Dundas Street 
West, 1966 
Oil on masonite, 237% x 30 in. 
Dr. and Mrs. Daniel Dwyer, 
Waterdown, Ontario 


25.Lane off Sumach Street, 1965 
Oil on masonite, 30 x 24 in. 
Royal Bank of Canada, Toronto 


26.45 Maitland Street, 1964 
Oil on masonite, 16 x 12 in. 


Mr. and Mrs. Edmund C. Bovey, 


Toronto 


27.Old Cottage, Borden Street, 1969 
Oil on masonite, 237% x 30 in. 
Dr. and Mrs. Daniel Dwyer, 
Waterdown, Ontario 


28.Old Vine behind Baldwin Street, 
1959 
Oil on canvas board, 10 x 12 in. 
Mrs. Alastair Gillespie, Toronto 


29.On Gerrard Street East, 1969 
Oil on masonite, 12 x 10 in. 
Dr. and Mrs. Alain Prat, 
Senneville, Quebec 


30.Our Studio on Gerrard Street 
West, 1953 
Oil on masonite, 237% x 157% in. 
Florence Vale Franck, Toronto 


31.610 Richmond West, 1966 
Oil on masonite, 24 x 20 in. 
Dr. and Mrs. Barry Woods, 
Oshawa, Ontario 


32.Sam’s Truck, 1947 
Oil on masonite, 16 x 117, in. 
Florence Vale Franck, Toronto 


33.Sous le cap, Quebec City, 1961 
Oil on masonite, 20 x 157% in. 
Collection of Mr. R. Douglas 
Lloyd, Toronto 


34.Walton Street, 1950 
Oil on canvas board, 20 x 24 in. 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Pratz, 
Willowdale, Ontario 


35. Yellow House, 
68 Gerrard Street West, 1948 
Oil on canvas board, 20x 16 in. 
The John Downton Collection, 
Toronto 
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